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weekly" till such time as, through acquaintances, I obtained a footing in Fleet Street. In a way his advice was sound, but, as will be seen, I eventually did something totally different. Another result was to convert me for an extremely short period to vegetarianism, being also influenced towards it by brother Allan. As I was already a rabid teetotaller, I had the makings of a first-class crank. The acquisition of a pair of newly produced Harold Lloyd spectacles helped the metamorphosis and stimulated scoffers. It required more than ordinary courage to walk the streets of Stratford wearing anything unusual. Street-corners were my substitute for the school debating society. My duties permitting, I tramped from one meeting to another with a former school-friend, a pale and intellectual youth named Sidney Williams, who had a German father. The streets rang with our angry arguments. We would have liked to have the courage to
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interrupt the various speakers.
Once I did screw myself up to the point of trying to heckle Mr. Winston Churchill. This was an indoor meeting. I got on a chair, at question time, and began "Will Mr. Churchill ..." Unfortunately, 99 per cent of the audience had come with the same idea. My voice was lost in the storm, which the great man rode with his customary skill and equanimity.
Sidney was a voracious reader and I had the benefit of his succinct summaries of Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, while I stopped short at Shaw, Wells, and Winwood Reade. Sidney dragged me to Promenade and Symphony concerts. We were two of the most persistent supporters of the Old Vic Shakespeare productions.
Our arguments on politics, religion and the innumerable "isms" left me a Liberal-Socialist (who, when the time came, invariably voted Conservative), and an agnostic with Christian leanings. Creative evolution, as expounded by Shaw, attracted me most among philosophical theories.
I tackled the arts in a cataract of transient enthusiasms. For instance, the Queen's Hall sorties filled me with an earnest desire to study music. Some singing lessons convinced me, with difficulty, that Caruso had nothing to fear. Then I was seized with the irrational impulse to play Chopin's minute waltz, which I conceived to be the loftiest